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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Religion and Free Will: A Contribution to the Philosophy of Values. W. 

Benett. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. 345. 

The sub- title might well have been left off this volume. The book will 
hardly reward the reader who searches it for new light on the problem of 
values; and the pages are given over to a rather loose-jointed discussion of 
religion and of free will. 

The only place where the topic of values is in the forefront is in the 
latter half of Chapter I. ; and here, not only is the argument reminiscent 
of other theories (e. g., Miinsterberg's), but it is practically duplicated in 
other terms in Chapter II. This argument runs : Nothing in life is more 
certain than the existence of values. Yet values point conclusively to a 
final end; there can be no values without it. What then is the end? A 
survey of evolution fails to reveal any end which we can have any reason 
for preferring to present conditions of life on earth. In fact, the process 
is endless. We must, then, assume the final end to be external to the proc- 
ess of evolution and beyond the limits of our reason. Here the task must 
be given over to religion, which alone can furnish man with a supreme 
final end — an end transcendental, extra-phenomenal. One should pause 
to ask, what warrant is there for passing from the value experiences of the 
phenomenal world to a unitary all-inclusive value or final end ? If a fun- 
damental unity there be in all the interests and worths of experience, em- 
pirical investigation has yet a great discovery and surprise in store. Our 
author does well to insist that this is an hypothetical assumption. 

What is religion ? Psychologically it is based on the emotion of worship 
directed toward a personal God necessarily assumed. Its core of fervent 
emotion, of unreasoning enthusiasm, of intuitive illuminations, makes it 
antithetical to science and (so our author thinks) to philosophy. Thus emo- 
tionality is fundamental in religion. But it must be supplemented by the 
intellectual element of dogma. One of the best points in the book is the 
treatment of dogma (Chapter IV.). If the emotion of worship demands 
a personal God, the first stirrings of thought cry out for some definition 
thereof. The intellectual element becomes the organizing factor of the 
faith, and the development of the religion from primitive devil-worship is 
due to it. Dogma is thus supplementary to the spirit of the religion, but 
it is more. It intensifies all the emotional attitudes impartially : if it adds 
to the ardor of self-sacrifice it also increases the fury of cruelty. But if 
dogma is to be the efficient organizing and developing power it must beware 
lapsing into a bare rationality or changing into an illiberal and unspon- 
taneous orthodoxy. An ultimate question is raised: does good prevail; is 
life worth living? Being limited to single phases or particular classes of 
human conduct, ethics can give no answer to this supreme question and 
leaves it to religion. A brief survey of the principal religions of the 
world shows Christianity to excel all others in speaking for a qualified 
optimism in the world of experience based on a transcendental end in 
another world which gives it its real meaning and value. And the past and 
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future success of Christianity is always dependent on this superimposition 
of new supernatural values on the old natural values — a transvaluation of 
values. This, it would seem, is getting at the heart of the author's own 
position and the message of the volume. Asceticism in most respects 
shows this point of view clearly by exaggerating it; but it is a little hard 
to see why the whole of Chapter VI. should be devoted to a rather full dis- 
cussion of those practises. 

This conception of Christianity was indeed vital for many centuries, 
yet it is plainly to be questioned whether in its more live and promising 
phases to-day it is a Christianity of this un-sociologieal, un-scientific type. 
This lack of sympathy with the modern empirical, sociological tendency is 
shown in several places where we are informed most impressively that the 
supreme end of all religion is perfection of individual character, without 
regard to racial destinies. 

The second part of the book is a discussion of the problem of free will 
and determinism. It opens (Chapter VII.) with the statement that one's 
answer to this problem is dependent largely on his conception of the final 
end of human conduct and the method of thinking therein implied. If he 
looks to the phenomenal world for the ultimate end of human endeavor, he 
will limit himself to the intellectualistic, scientific, mathematical method, 
and his answer to the question will be determinism. But what phenomenal 
end is self-sufficient and complete? Pleasure is most generally named, 
but when taken as an end it defeats itself. The religious attitude, on the 
contrary, which looks beyond experience for its ultimate goal, and which 
uses the " teleological method" (recognizing a spontaneity in life which 
is inexplicable to science), makes room for freedom. Freedom of the will, 
we are told (Chapter VIII.), is a freedom traceable to a transcendental, 
non-empirical self, behind all phenomena (almost a Kantian will over 
again). This is the real key to individual personality. 

According to the author (Chapter IX.) the doctrine of determinism is 
coming to play havoc with the administration of justice. Justice, to him, 
is the vengeful emotion held within bounds that maintain equality of 
retribution with offense, and implies a recognition of freedom. The con- 
cept of determinism is substituting scientific and prudential methods for 
red-blooded indignation, and the nursing (reformation) of criminals is 
both illogical and socially suicidal! It is hard to feel convinced of the 
seriousness of some of these pages. 

An interesting " Note on the Misuse of Terms " indicates that many 
terms originally implying purpose and value have been wrongly appropri- 
ated by science, which uses them without such implications. Cause, e. g., 
really refers to the spontaneous initiation of a series, not to a link in a 
series ; instance the German " Vrsache." 

The relation of scientific method to human purposes is stated well in 
several places. "With science, emotion precedes activity and sets it to 
work, but it does not direct it course" (p. 231). " Science . . . supplies 
no ends. The ends must be already there" (p. 263). "Ultimately, sci- 
ence itself is a branch ... of ethics ; but it proceeds ... by a special and 
independent method" (p. 341). In spite of this, the author is almost 
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frankly anti-intellectualistic, even anti-empirical and anti-sociological, as 
has been pointed out in places. In one place (p. 100) he refers to the 
" degeneration of character, which is the ultimate consequence of an ex- 
clusive devotion to science." If this be not either ignorance or disregard 
of numerous biographies, it is explicable on the basis of the author's con- 
ception of high character as an " ardour of unreasoning enthusiasm " 
(p. 116) by which " a devil-worshiper will be stronger than a man who is 
his superior in morality, but an atheist" (p. 107). 

On almost every page occur variants of the expression, " processes of 
evolution." They appear to be dangerously near cant, for nowhere is evo- 
lution, as we generally understand it to-day, given fair description or fair 
handling. A continual strife of opposites in something of an Heraclitean 
sense seems nearer the author's meaning; and these opposites when given 
the names " good " and " bad " hardly need more than capitalization to 
take on an Ormuzd-Ahriman character. 

Taken as a whole, the book seems strangely out of touch with thinking 
of the twentieth century. The style of the author is not commendable : a 
loose, almost irresponsible theorizing with highly abstract terms, and a 
method of argument that assumes either great sympathy or great credulity 
on the part of the reader. As to composition, printing, and binding, suffice 
it to say that the book is issued by the Clarendon Press. 

J. F. Dashiell. 

Princeton University. 

Das Unendliche und die Zahl. Hugo Bergman. Halle: Verlag von Max 
Niemayer. 1913. Pp. 88. 

In this study of infinity the author is not concerned with the question 
whether infinity exists as a physical reality, but only whether it exists as a 
mathematical concept. Is such a concept thinkable? Is it consistent with 
the other notions of mathematics ? His answer is that there is such a thing 
as an infinite magnitude, or an infinite class, but no such thing as an 
infinite number. 

Bergman uses number in the definite and narrow sense of positive 
integer. A number is a " counter " ; it answers the question " how many? " 
There have been two errors made with regard to the infinity-concept, — the 
earlier error of regarding infinity as a fixed number that is very large, and 
the later error of confusing infinite number with infinite class. An infinite 
class is a class that may be put into one-to-one correspondence with a part 
of itself as, for example, the class of positive integers may be matched one- 
to-one with the class of perfect squares 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, . . . 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25. . . . 
Such a class, however, never answers the question "How many?", for 
it is evidently insufficient to say that the number of things in a class 
is known by putting this class into one-one correspondence with another 
class where the number of things is unknown. Thus we can not know the 
number of perfect squares through the correspondence which we have just 
established. 



